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THE DYNASTY OF DANDIES. 
From the Literary Gazette. 


AM a member of a socicty consisting of certain distinguished per- 
sons, whose manners or merits have raised them above the level 
of the world. Upon this society some busy people, who would fain 
be considered the wits of the day, have thought proper to inflict the 
absurd title of “ Dandics.” This folly gives us but little concern, and 
we have pretty distinctly traced it to a certain short-sighted elderly 
gentleman, who was some time since blackballed on an application 
to be admitted a member of our club. If we are wrong in this idea 
we are at least secure in (then) attributing this silly appellative to 
the envy of some obscure scribbler—possibly some ragged fellow who 
has been neglected or cut by “* one of us,” and whohas satisfed at 
once his hunger and his malice, by levelling bad jokes at his’ 
betters. 

You, seem, Sir, to have more good nature than many of your co- 
temporary editors, aud appear to ine to be not altogether unworthy 
of being adwitted into our mysteries. For the gratitication of y ourself 
and your readers, you shall know something about us. 

Our sect, or socicty,is unquestionably the first and the most select 
in the empire of Taste. It is an “ imperium in imperio,” as the poet 
says. Our form of government is an absolute (but not hereditary) 
monarchy ; and our laws are framed asfar as possible according to 
the strictest letter of courtesy. We number in our list the witty ang 
the most illustrious : no person, whose claims to distinction have 
not been confirmed by the jealous admiration, ar enviods natice of 
Von. 59. 4D 
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‘¢ the crowd,” can be admitted a member of the** Gentleman’s Club;” 
and even then not until he has undergone a certain probation, and 
cleansed himself from the sins of vulgar heresies. 

No oaths are permitted by the laws—tho’ some few exclamatiuns, 
as “ By Gad,” “ Pon hanneur,” &c. are tolerated on emergencies. 
No member is allowed to incur the risk of being stifled by the air 
Eastward of Temple Bar, without special consent (unless he be com- 
pelled to go to the Bank for money :) and the privilege of being 
choaked or distended at a city feast can only be acquired by ballot: 
this point, however, is sometimes ceded tothe intelligent and_ illus- 
trious, our society not being destitute of the spirit of discovery, and 
being really anxious to ascertain all the real gradations between 
themselves and absolutely savage nature, 

No person wearing shoes in the morning or boots in the evening, 
can be admitted a member of the society. ‘The same penalty attaches 
to those who presume to stare at pretty woman wi.bout the aid of an 
eye-glass. Every member, on being admitted into the Socicty, must 
forswear the use of some tiquid called “ porter,” and must adjure 
also a certain herbaceous plant or grass of disagreeable odour, en- 
titled (1 believe) “ coppage,” or “ cabbage.” [This plant, I think 
I. once said, had been adopted by the state in a season of scarcity 
and was afterwards prescribed, as aliment, for tailors.] No person 
who has smoked tobacco, or drank punch, since he came to years 
of discretion, can possibly be admitted without the most thorough 
purgation. Bruisers are not admitted, nor coachmen, whether 
amateurs or professors, though some of the formee are retained on 
the * establishment” a a liberal salary, to avenge any insult of- 
fered tothe society. 

Puns and jokes of all sorts are prohibited. In short, there are 
fifty other 1egulations, equally conducive to mirth and good humour, 

Ours is an elective monarchy : and though, as I have said, we 
number amongst us the most illustrious persons of the ume, our 

choice is not determined without the most severe scrutiny into the 
habits and character of the candidate. 

There is now unhappily, an interregnum with us ; for poor B— -, 
who was elected unanimously, and with the expression of a feeling, 
alinost amounting to acclamation (the recollection makes me shudder 
even now) bas-retured, without yiving up the sceptre of command. 
We had hoped to have offered it to a certain distinguished individual, 
who has been labouring with indifferent success tyr some years to 
eclipse the rest of mankind in dress: B » however, objected to 

Mpahsferihe sceptre wo Uiat gentleman's bands. It was found necessary 
therefore, to resort to a general meeting, in order (by repealing old 
lawsyaud framing bew ones) to relieve us al once trom, the tenacity 
of B-—-. 


T attended the mectag—and the followin 





Sir 
23 memoranda (copied 


froin the Secretary's book) may serve to givg you an idea of the man. 
ner in which we conduct busincgs. 


. 


\. B. [tis to be observed, Qhat. the Secretary ts not a member.—It 
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was intended originally that none but members should be present at 
our discussions, and that the office of Secretary should be “ endured 
in rotation.” This plan, however, (owing to the indifferent writing 
of some members, and the bad spelling of others) was found incon- 
venient. 

(Copy.) 

“ Memoranda made at a general mecting of the* Gentleman’s 
Club,’ held at the Thatched House Tavern on the 9th day of 
June 1816: 

The Secretary read the requisition for a meeting in order to appoint 
a President ; and in order that the applications of: various persons 
for admission into the Society, should be taken into consideration. 

The Hon. Mr. S then rose, and moved, ‘ that the Society was 
in want of a head.—This was agreed to, after an” observation by 
Lord P——, that he‘ really never could see the use of a*head.’ 

Lieutenant ——-, of the * guards,’ moved, rather abruptly, that the 
weather was ‘ insupportable, and that the Society should adjourn to 
a more convenient season.’ 

The Duke of ---— objected the disordered state of the Society, &c. 
and assured the meeting that he thought it much’ better to exist in 
hot weather than ta hot water. (Applause.) 

A new Member in a pink waistcouat,suggested, in a low conciliatery 
tone, that any gentleman whose stays should be found oppressive 
miaht be at liberty to retire, paying his fine.—Agreed to, nem con. 

The Hon. Mr. S. then moved, that * the meeting do resolve, that 
the law respecting President be repealed, and forthwith proceed = to 
— a head.’ 

Tie Marquis 1’——~ said that the title § head’ was too extensive, 
it comprehended more than’ suited the views of the Society, and 
moved, by way of amendment, that the title‘ Grand Master’ be 
adopted by the society —Agreed to, after some discussion. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were then successively put 
in nomination for the office of Grand Master of the Society. 

The Duke of ——. 

Murmurs—a general expression of diseontent—no ballot took place— 
Lord P. curling his mustachios swore that‘ that was rather too good. 

The Earl of Drum. 

Silence—»a member observed at last, that the Earl had‘ once been 
caged all night for breaking lamps.’ Licutenant —-—‘ really could 
not see the objection’ (a smile.)—The Earl was blackballed. 

Lord Viscount —. 

A general laugh—one member said that his Losdship’s ¢ spelling was 
not such as would become a Grand Master. — Lieutenant —— in 
some warmth * protested against such remarks. Ile considered that 
the Viscount could spell as well as himself’ (viz. the Licutenant :) at 
any rate he knew that his Lordshp * could always spell for himself.’ 

Mr. S— observed, ‘ that his Lordship was in the habit of drinkiag 
“ porter” at Newmarket, and be played at twopenny whist and brag 
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with the blacklegs.’—General sy:mptoins of disgust—blackballed. 

Lord George ——. 

A member said that Lord George wasa ‘common author,’—but it 
was retorted that he was not a common author.--Mr.S. admitted 
that Lord Geor e had been guilty of writing a book,but he contended 
that ‘ as it never sold, no object:on could be maintained on that 
score ’—One member asserted thatthe book contained jokes. This 
was repelled, and the book was referred to, fora joke, without sue- 
ecss——Mr. S. said that there did not appear te be a‘ mens vivida’ 
or disposition to witin Lord George, and as he could tind ¢ nothing 
particularly ludicrous, excepting only an“ Invocation by Lord 
George ¢o genius,” he must be acquitted.’—Only one black ball. 

Mr.R——. 

The Secretary was desired to request Mr. R. to awake and retire. 
This was eftlected with some difficulty, and he was put in nomination. 
A young Memter, in light blue cossacks, sand that it would be an 
etarnal disgrace to the Society if 1t were to nominate a (radesman.— 
Mr. S. objected to this goodnaturedly and said that ‘ the man wasa 
merchant, and as he Aad been admitted a member, he doubted 
whether Sir ‘s objection would lay.’—-A Member in a straw 
coloured cravat, said that R. was notawriously in the habit daily 
of eating ‘ coppage.’—A general shrugging of shoulders, The Secretary 
here asked whether he should not write ‘ cabbage ? The reply was, 
that it was ‘ immaterial.’—All the balls were black. 

Here the door keeper came in, and said that Mr. R. had requested 
him to“ go for a pot of porter.”—all the members astonished—one 
inquired what was the nature of porter? to which his neighbour 
answered, that he believed it was a medicine, used as a palliative or 
soporific. Mr. S. however defined it to be * an intoxicating beverage, 
like port, much drank by the lower orders.” The doorkeeper ordered 
to retire, and a vote of expulsion passed against Mr, R. 

Mr. S. now said, that as several of the honourable members werc 
asleep, he should move to adjourn the meeting—sine dine.—Agreed 
to acm. con. 





(Signed) Cc. H.” 

This is a faithful transcript of the minute book. 

1 had intended to bave sent you some characters of our most ccle- 
brated members, but I am tired of writing. Perhaps | may resume 
my pen on some future day. 

} have the hunour to be, 
Sir, &c. &c. &e. 
James Jessa mixer. 
— _ 


ALI BEY, ALIAS BADIA. 
IIE following Account of the lately celebrated Spanish travetler, 


Badia y Leblich, is given ina Flemish paper. Badia possessed 
a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language, atrd was intimately ac- 
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quainted with Mussulman customs. Thisinduced him to. propose 
to the Prince of the Peace, that he should travel through Africa and 
Asia, for the benefit of his country. The Spanish government, haying 
agreed to settle a handsome annuity en his wife and daughter, he 
proceeded to Africa, under the assumed name of Ali Bey. On: ar- 
riving in the States of the Emperor of Morocco, he was suspected of 
having assured a disguise; buthe produced titles written in the 
ancient Arabic language, with the. requisite sea!s and ‘signatures 
atlixed to them ; and his pretended rank of son of Othman Bey, 
Prince of the Abassides, was acknowledged. Hewas well. received 
atthe courts of Moroccoand Tripoli, at Cairo, St. Jean d’Acre and 
Mecca, and was the first infidel that ever visited the. tomb of the 
Prophet. He arrived in Paris in 1808, and was received in the 
most distinguished manner by Napoleon, who furnished him with a 
letter of recommendation to his sovereign. On his return to Madrid 
he was preparing to publish his memoirs, when the French. invaded 
Spain. King Joseph appointed him Intendant of Segevia, and 
Prefect of Corduva ; but he fled to France after the battle of Vittoria. 
In 1815, he married his daughter to M. Delisle de Salles; and pub- 
lished his travels, unde the title of Travels of Ali Bey in Atrica and 
Asia, during the vears 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, aud 1807. ©The 
work contains suine conjectures on the atlantide, and the existence 
of a mediterranean sea within the cgntinent of Africa. 

On one occasion this celebrated traveller made M. Chateaubriant 
the subject of a little mystification,by saluting him with the delicious 
perfume of oriental flattery. The illustrious author of the Martyrs 
visited Egypt and Syria in search of images, as he styles them in his 
itinerary. At Alexandria he met Ali Bey, who was there represent- 
ing himself as a Turkish traveller and astronomer. “ As soon as he 
saw me,” says M. Chateaubriant, “ he exclaimed, 44 ! my dear 
Atala ! my dear Réné!” What must have been the delight of the 
author of Alala, on receiving this uncontradictable proof that his 
works were admired among the Turks! “ Ali Bey,” he says,‘ must 
certainly have descended from the great Saladin,I am fuily persuaded 
that he is the most learned and polite Turk in the universe.” 

In his travels, Badia gives some curious accounts of the Island of 
Cyprus, the pilgrimage to Mecca, the temple and Kiaba, or Louse of 
God, the Wachabees, the Temple of Jerusalem, Damascus, and Con- 
stantinople. The Pashaw of Damascus, according to the custom of 
his country, seized his MSS. and his property, but it is said the 
French Consul has received orders to recover them. 


qs 
Treat ment of Napoleon Buonaparte at St. Helena. 
f eens pamphlets have recently been published on the above inte- 


resting subject, which give very opposite opinions respecting 
the manner in which this celebrated man has becn treated during bis 
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exile. One of these productions is entitled “ Facts illustrative of 
the ‘Treatment of Napoleon ;” and though no name is affixed to it, 
Mr. Theodore Huoke 1s generally considered as the author. The 
other is called “ An Exposition of some of the transactions that 
have taken place at St. Helena, since the appointment of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. By Barry O'Meara, late surgeon to Napoleon. 

Nothing can be more flatly contradictory than the statements in 
the above pamphlets. According tothe one, Buonaparte is much 
better off than he deserves to be ; according to the other, he is most 
cruelly persecuted : the one views him as a mischievous prisoner, 
in whose safe custody the peace of the world is is involved ; the 
other as a mighty monarch in distress, upon whom every restraint 
js an oppression which he has a right to resist. 

A great omcry has been raised against Longwood, as not beinga 
suitable residence for the ex-Emperor ; speaking of this place and 
Plantation House, where the Governor lives, and out of which Bue- 
napurte wishes to eject him,Mr. Hooke says, “ But the /ocate of Long- 
wood is decidedly the better of the two; the country surroundmg it 
in every direction is beautifully adapted for riding or driving ; the 
whole of which to the extent of twelve or thirteen miles, Napoleon 
has the undisturbed privilege of enjoying unseen and unattended. 

The account Las Casas gives of Longwood is preeminently absurd. 
The raging wind of which he speaks, is the refreshing South-Last 
‘Trade, which renders the climate bealthy and temperate ; and the 
blights which accrue to the vegetation from its parching effects,ex hibit 
theirinfluence in a most surprising manner, in the luxuriant produce 
of a Kitchen garden; which, alchough the Count affirms “ that no 
such convenient appendage ever could he establis bed at Longwood,” 
covers at this moment about three or four acres of ground, within 
two hundred yards of the house, and under the superintendance of a 
man of the name of Porteus, produces remarkably fine vegetables, 
for the excellence of which I can vouch, from the unquestionable 
authrity I quoted in favour of Mr. Barker’s beef—personal cxpe- 
rience.” 

Of the health of the prisoner, the author also speaks in terms 
widely different from his predecessors on the other side of the ques- 
tion :— 

“ With the state of Buonaparte’s health, it was my active endea- 
vour to make myself as well acquainted as possible ; and | had the 
satisfaction of having a positive declaration made to me in Longwood 
House, that he had never been in better health since his arrival, than 
he was at the time I was there. I saw him twice. The tick of 
standing with his hunds in his breeehes pockets he almost mvariably 
adopts, rarcly altering their position, except to take snuif, 
or place them in the pockets of his coat. The strong pecubiarity in 
his appearance, which strikes every beholder, arises from the almost 
preternatural size of his head, relatively to bis body audlimts. On 
the 10th of November he was in the varbanda adjoining bis billiard- 
room, with a red night cap on bis head; and on the 12th of the 
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same month, was walking and whistling in the same place, with 
every appearance of excellent spirits: he did not come into the gar- 

den, because it was not his policy. 
‘© This policy of his, of which he speaks openly, and of which 
Bertrand and Montholon speak openly too, is the most downright, 
and least artificial piece of chicanery he ever adopted. All the 
fabrications about the pains in his chest,and the swellings of bis 
legs, are so many political stage tricks, to keep alive the attention of 
his half of the world, and induce, if possible, the great event—removal. 

“ [tis of course well known, that since the dismission of his 
favourite, O’ Mcara, be has refused to see Doctor Verling, the medical 
| man appointed to the Longwood Establishment by Sir Hudson 
Lowe. ‘Through Montholon, he has gone so far as to let the Doctor 
understand,that. this stubborn invisibility on his partis not the result 
of disrespect towards either his person or abilities. That the rest 
of the party at Longwood have a favourable opinion of his profes. 
sional qualifications, is evident from the fact of his being the con- 
stant attendant and adviser of both families ; but, as Buonaparte 
says, it is not his policy to see him, because he was not placed 
about his person by the Privy Council. 

“ This maneuvre he considers masterly,because,were Doctor Ver- 
ling admitted to his presence, and an acquaintance with his consti- 
tution, the fallacy of all his tales of ill bealth would of course be, 
5 discovered; by the determination,: therefore, not to see him, he 

without fear of contradiction, puts forth stories of his malady, in 
which he feels certain of being supported by his late physician; while, 
at the same time, he is enabled to complain that a medical man, in 
whom he bas no Confidence has been appointed to attend bim by an 
incompetent autharity. 


~~ 


—— 


| “ Instead of state Hepatitis and political Anasarca, were Buona- 
parte really to feel anunal indisposition, I shrewdly suspect that the 
) love-of life would induce him to abandon his worldly policy and call 


in the present unqualified attendant. 

“ Buonaparte is no Roman: It may Se confidently relied on,thai the 
man who could scamper from Waterloo to Paris to pack up plate, 
china, and table linen, as a fellow would rob his furnished lodgings, 
the nigut before he had made up his mind to abscond, will never 
allow himself to be seriously ill, without taking advice from a source, 
which himself allows to be highly respectable, aud on which all his 
adherents successiully rely ; nor kill himself by inches after his fall, 
when, with his views of religion, he might have ended his life with 
mofe eclat on the point of his own sword at the moment of his final 
defeat, and when he might jastly have exclaimed, 


- 


“ Nimirom hae die 
Una plus vixi mihi quam viveodum fuit.” 


“ The warm bath in which Buonaparte stews himseli,as it were,for 
hours together, and the abandonment of exercise, might in an un- 
healthy situation, have enervated and emaciated him; but the ex- 
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cellence of the climate has maliciously defeated all his efforts to be- 
come interesting ; and in spite of his exertions a more ungraceful, 
thick-legged fellow never existed on the face of the earth.” 

The account of his manner of life is short but interesting :-— 

** Concerning his domestic habits | made the minutest inquiries : 
my information must of course have been hearsay, but it was gathered 
trom the best authority. He rises about eight or nine, and, after 
breakfast, is employed either in reading (in which case he usually 
establishes himself in his warm bath,) or writing, or sometimes in 
merely dictating to Montholon, who is actively employed as his 
amanuensis, in preparing his memoirs :—he dines at three, or rather 
earlier—frequently alone ; occasionally Bertrand and his wife dine 
with him ; occasionally the Montholons; but for some time past, 
not together. After dinner, when not particularly sulky, he goes into 
the varhanda,or the billiard room, with which it communicates, and 
walks there with some of the little party till coffee be served. 

As the characters of the two principal ladies who have accom- 
panied their husbands to St. Helena must have some influence on 
Buonaparte’s domestic economy we copy a few traits of them :— 

“ Of these two Brentford Queens. Madame Montholon is the 
quieter and more amiable ; Madame Bertrand has more the air of 
an Jntriguante (1 mean the political one,) and sometimes tries her 
hand at the popular game of effect. While I was in the island she 
borrowed fwo shillings of a soldicr’s wife of the name of Snell, to do 
some charitable action, and did not repay her for three or fout days: 
her policy being to have it inferred, that with the sweetest and most 
benevolent feelings in the world, she had no money at her disposal ; 
this, considering they actually receive four hundred pounds sterling 
per month, every article, either necessary or of luxury, being fur. 
nished them, is much of a piece with Buonaparte’s political sale of 
plate, to pay household expenses, with ten thousand pounds at command 
besides the favourite necklace of the Princess Hortense, of which 
cadeau he became master, much in the same manner as Mr. Warden 
did, in Ais turn, of Buonaparte’s k nee-buckles ; which necklace, by 
the way, may have been disposed of in a manner somewhat more 
profitable than being worn ina neckeloth. 

Madame Bertrand, who, to do her jnstice, though long and lanky, 
and sallow and shapeless, is some hat interesting, tried her influ 
ence over Dr. Verling, the medical attendant, on the subject’ of her 
husband’s affair with Colonel Lyster (Bertrand refused to fight after 
insulting him ;) for finding,that instead of being noticed by almost all 
the military men in their neighbourhood, her husband (whose policy 
does not lead him so cordially to hate red coats as his master) was 
universally cut by them ; they made an attack upon the Doctor to 
endeavour, by his interference, to effect a reconcihation between the 
Count and the Colonel, His answer silenced all farther requests : 
»» Madaine,” said be, “ Icanhavenothing to say on the subject : 
he insult was offered to Colonel Lyster in writing jin writing the 
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apology must be made ; and only in writing can it be conveyed to 
that gentleman.” 

“ Madame Bertrand, with all her policy, has a certain share of the 
candour inherent in her sex, and occasionally Jets slip expressions, 
which might be construed into an ardent wish to be off ! but having 
ho Convenient retreat to fly to, they most faithfully and patriotically 
remain where they are. 

To be continued. 





—— 


MUMMY PIT AT TOONA ELGABAL., 


HE following interesting description 1s given by Mr. Salame ofa 

mummy pit at Toona Elgabal, a smal! village in the désert, 

near the mouth of Joseph’s Canal, northward of Duldge-well-Badra- 
ian, and west of Ashmoonen and Mallawi. 

«© While my sérvant was digging to fix the pillar of miy tent, f 
observed the ground gave way, aid was easy in digging. After the 
pillar with the tent upon it was fixed, I saw it began to sink down a 
little ; and in a few minutes it was almost all sunk im the ground, 
and we could not get it out. I thet was induced to cause a large 
excavation; and, when the servant had’ dug about three feet deep, 
I saw the pillar entangled betwixt two stones. He” then cortinued 
1o dig around the stones, and I cleared awaythe sand, till we dis- 
covered a kind of hatchway, about three feet square, coveted up with 
several stones, standing right up, and poised, one edge inclined upoa 
the other ; yet at tte sides there was a space of more than six inches 
between each other. ‘The stones being too heavy, I applicd to 
Shaheen Bay for help of a few men,who, thinking that there was trea- 
sure, ordered more than ten men to assist mie. After the stones were 
removed, [ saw that it was a square pit, about fifteen feet deep ; and 
at the bottom of one side there was a small gute. I then dropped 
my servant down with a rope; but, on his reaching the bottom, and 
attempting to go in through the gate, he began to cry out that he was 
choaked by the suffocating smell, and could not stand any longer ; 
whereupon wedréew him up again. Onthe next morning, considering 
that the fresh ai had penetrated into the pit, | took my servant and 
a candle witli me, and went down myself. I passed through the gate, 
which wis ahout thre¢ feet square, to a subterrancum, hewn in the 
rock, about six or seven fect high, and between twenty or thirty wide. 
I walked in it about thirty yards, where I saw on one side many dead 
bodies, wrapped up with white cloths, and laid down one by the side 
of the other. Now the Bey, on Hearing of my going'dewn mtu the 
pit, sent two of his slaves to attend the treasure, which [I was te 
find ; but when they saw nothing but dead bodies, they laughed at 
me, and went away directly. I walked about twenty or thirty yard 
more, on the other side, where I saw, in the centre, a painted box 
Vou. 59. tk 
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or coffin, shaped by a sculpture (asthe usual Egyptian mummies) 
of a young woman’s figure, with an inscription of hicroglyphies upon 
it, from the neck to the fect only, Here I began to feel my breathing 
become short, and the air heavy: [then declined proceeding any 
farther, and only contrived to take the coffin out, which I did by the 
assistance of the servant, and brought it to my tent. It was in a 
most perfect state, and looked as if it was quite new. The colours 
of the painting were very bright, blue all around the head and the 
Sides of the coffin, representing a garment, or cover, dropping from 
the forehead backward over the body, and gathered with the hands 
across the breast. A fine red, and little yellow, were the ornaments 
within the edges of the blue, about the shoulders and the neck, shew- 
ing the rest of the dress ; and white was the colour of the face, hands, 
&c. From the neck to the fect it was painted a stipe of fair white 
colour, about six inches wide, which was full of hieroglyphic cha- 
racters, and on no other part of the coffin was there any of the same 
writing !—the whole of which was quite unknown to me, and more 
singular than any of thecommon Egyptian mummies that. 1 ever saw. 

Now my tept became as an exhibition, and every one of the Beys 
was most curious to know why I intended to carry this dead body 
with me, which was to anticipate an ill omen upon them, Owing 
to this superstition, Shaheen Bey sent and asked me to take the 
mummy to his tent, where I went, and saw him waiting with several 
other Beys to see what the Box contained, On his telling me that 
le wished to have the box opened, 1 begged him most earnestly to 
spare it. He replied, that it was impossible for him to allow me to 
carry it while I was with the camp ; and even if he should, the other 
Beys would not permit me doing it. 1 then wished to return it to 
the pitas it was ; whereupon Omar Bey (one of the family of Oss- 
man Bey Hassan) said, “ these dead bodies of infidels have always 
ornaments of jewels, gold, &c. upon them; and under their arms 
they carry an amulet, written upon a long stripe of paper rolled up 
and bung on theirneck.” Inreply I sand, ¢ 1 never beard of such 
thing, nor would believeit.’ Le then stepped forward, wok a ring 
off his finger, and saul, “ This is a ring which I found on the inger, 
of a similar dead body, while I was at Elwastia opposite to Assiutt.” 
Ito: k the ring from him, and observed it was of very soft or rather 
elastic gokl, bearing a deep yellow colour, and ct a very coarse work- 
manship. The beazal was of an oval shape, about the size of a six- 
pence, and I believe it was of emerald root, being a transparent dark 
green colour. A superior engraving of a fine wqman’s bust was upon 
it; to Which, being not an antiquarian, I dare not give any name ; 
bot Ecan only say that ali her hair was curled, and dropping about 
the neck, and every curl represented a scrpent’s figure, very highly 
executed. He added, that he lad tound, besides 2 ring, a necklace 
on the same body, composed of some yellow pearls, emetald stones, 
and gold coins ; and that he had disposed of the jewels, and usea 
the gold in gilding his sabre. LT asked him about the amulet: he 
said that be had it in his pocket book, which he lust very Jately in 
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crossing the river. On my returning the ring to him, he promised to 
give it me on the day of their victory over the Pasha (which never 
was,) notwithstanding he was offered by an European 300 dollars 
for it. 

“ Now Shaheen Bey, as well as the others, on hearing all this 
story (of which I cannot say whether it is true or not,) were most 
anxious for the openiny of the coffin ; and a carpenter was ordered 
to: come immediately. When the carpenter came, I had no other 
satisfaction but to look how the box was constructed, and to try to 
open it accordingly, without breaking it.. It was of two solid con- 
caved picces only ; that is to say, the front part of the figure was the 
cover, and the back part was the bottom of the coffin, both of which 
were hewn like two shells, of a kind of white sound wood, resembling 
deal ; and were fastened one upon another with square nails, ending 
ina pyramidical shape on both points, of a kind of reddish-coloured 
and hard wood, let in into the inner or contracted edges (not passing 
thiough holes from one side to the other.) ‘The wood of the cofiin 
was about two inches thick, and the nails were more than half an 
inch square at the centre. After the body was thus opened, I saw 
the body ly ing in a perfect state in it, wrapped up with white cloth. 
The Beys now wishing to satiate their brutal greediness by an inspec 
tion of the body, I undertook, out of curiosity, to open the clothes 
myself—ten or twelve folds of cloth, in which the body was com- 
pletely wrapped up; and from the head to the feet, a string made of 
two folds of the same cloth, about an inch wide, was tied in close 
circles, all round the beady, About the cloth, I cannot say whether 
it was of linen or cotton, being of a white yellowish colour, and a 
little rotted, notwithstanding it was a great deal better preserved, or 
sound, than that of the usual mummies is. When I opened the cloth, 
J saw ihe face of a young girl, about twenty years ofage. The hair, 
the features, the flesh, and he body, all together, were sound, and in 
a perfect state, except the nose was turned to one side, which I think 
was on account Of the tightness of the bandages; and the colour of 
the flesh was as brown as mahogany, yet the flesh itself was flexible, 
The arms were extended by the sides of the body, and the hands 
fastened to the legs. On finding neither jewels nor amulet upon the 
mummy, our barbarians would not cease without completing their 
brutality. They cut the body in pieces, and every one that was 
present took out his khandger, or dagger, and choppeda bit of the 
flesh !* whereupon I saw the inside of it was Jike jelly, aad from the 
joints of the bones, the fat was running Ike oil, the smell of which 
was as that of rancid butter, or rather like old ham. After all this 


* The mummies’ flesh is used by the Eyyotians,and by many people of the East, 
as a soldering remedy or cement to broken bones, and asa strenythener to weak 
nerves,&c. &c. [fa person met with an accident of breaking some of his bones, 
tney take a bit of mummy flesh, melt it on the fire, and rub (atter he is halt’ cured) 
the injured parts with it! On this account the Arabs, now and then, go into the 
mumary pits (chiefly those of Sackara) bring out a mummy, and sell it, fn quarters, 
to the druggists of Caire. 
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barbarism wag ended, I collected the buncs. put them in the cioths 
and returned them to the pit again. Tteok « copy of the writings 
upon the coffin, and lett the wood exposed at the mouth of the pit 
on purpose. If therefoic this place ts not known to other travellers, 
before or after me, it is very easy for any one going to Ashmoonen 
to sce the ancient Hermopolis, to ipquire about the western desert 
plain of Toona El yebel (which, T suppose, is the ancient Tanis,) and 
tv look over that neighbourhood from no:th to south, about half o1 
three quarters of a mile west of the cultivated lands, where I have no 
doubt he inst find itout. Inmy humble opinion, this subterra- 
neum probably was the burial place of Hermopolis, as the colours 
of the cofin correspond with those which are still to be seen on the 
Temaining magnificent portico of that ancicut city.” 


SPIRITUAL EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
From Golownin’s Recollections of that Country, 


Me spiritual Emperor, or Kin-Rey, is the head of the ancient 

Japanese religion; but all the other sects havea pious adoration 
for him. Henot only confers the highest ecclesiastical diguities, 
but also bestows on the superior officers of state, the dignity, or 
spiritual title of Kami, which the greatest men in the empire think 
it the highest honour to obtain, I have already had occasion to 
mention this dignity. ‘The Kin-Rey is invisible to all classes of the 
people, except his own household, and the officers of the temporal 
emperor who ate often sent to him. Once a year only, upon a great 
festival, he walks in a gallery, which is open below, so that every 
body can approach and see his feet. He always wears silk clothes, 
which, from the very first preparation of the silk, are manufactured 
by the hands of pure virgins. His meals are brought to him each 
time, in new vessels, which arethen broken. This, say the Japa- 
nese, is done, because nobody is worthy to eat out of the same vessel 
after him : if any one ventured it, or did it by mistake, he would 
immediately die. 

In the ordinary affairs of state, the Kia Rey, or spiritual emperor, 
has no share, and learns only occasionally by report, what happens 
in the empire; but in cases of extraordinry importance, the temporal 
emperor must consult him ; for example, upon the change or intro- 
duction of a law, negociations with foreign powers, declarations of 
war, &c.; but even, on these occasions, the temporal emperor cakes 
his measures betimes, and knows beforehand that the Kin Rey will 
approve of his propasals, ‘The temporal emperors, however, shew 
externally the greatest respect to the spiritual. Personal interviews 
happen very rarely : the temporal emperor visits the spiritual only 
once in seven years, but they frequently send embassies to each other, 
on which occasion the temporal emperor always sends to the spiritual 
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rich presenis, which the latter returns by his blessing. This is, 
indeed, no more than equitable; for the temporal emperor has the 
revenues of the whole empire in his hands, whereas the spiritual 
must be content with the revenues of bis principality of Kioto: he 
governs this province asan independent prince, or Damjo, as the 
Japanese call them, only with this difference, that the princes main- 
tain their military at their own expense; but the Kin Rey has no 
soldiers. The force required for the internal tranquillity of his prin- 
cipality is maintained at the expense of the temporal emperor, on 
whom it depends ; this measure gives bim entire power over the spi- 
ritual emperor, a conclusion to which we should certainly not be led 
by outward appearance. ‘The two emperors observe, with the greatest 
exactness, the etiquette that prevails between them: thus, for cx- 
ample, the Kin Rey always keeps some person, whom he nominates 
himself, at the court of the temporal emperor, to watch over his_con- 
duct, and to remind him of his duties in case he should neglect them. 
Among these persons there are some ladies, who superintend the 
conjugal life of the monarch and his consort, and their conduct; but 
these measures do not hinder bis Japanese Majesty from keeping 
some mistresses, a fact which (with the exception of the above men- 
tioned ladies) is known to the whole empire. 

Among the marks of respect which the temporal emperors shews 
to the spiritual, one is particularly remarkable: at new year the 
temporal emperor is bouad to send the spiritual an embassy, with 
presents, among which there must absolutely be a white crane with 
a black head, which the emperor himself has caught in hunting : no 
business can release the monarch from this obligation, only sickness 
excuses him; but in this case, his son, the successor to the throne, 
must take this obligation on himself. This chase is, bawever, not 
accompanied with many difficulties ; near the capital city, Yeddo, 
there isa great valley, which is surrounded by mountains, and in- 
tersected by lakes and rivulets, in which nobody, exceptihe emperor 
and his successor, dare catch or kill birds, under a seyere penalty ; 
the repose of the birds is, therefore, seldom disturbed in this valley, 
and it is consequently, not difficult to catch a considerable . number 
of them in a very short time. 

The house of the Kin Reysis hereditary ; and for this reasou they 
have twelve wives, that their race may not become extinct. 


—_—_—_——= 
RIGID ECONOMY. 


“* Thy nags— the leanest things alive— 
“ So very hard thou lov’st to drive ; 

* T heard thy anxious coachman say 

“ Tt cost thee more in whips than hay.” 


Vy TIIEN I see half-starved cattle attached to a carriage, and 
observe a constant succession and charge of scivants in the 
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houses of the great,—whben I regret to behold the unanswered petitions 
of the necessitous almost thrown at them, and remark that I never 
noticed a pauper relieved at a neighbour’s doorI am convinced 
that grinding economy, the slave of pride, is ‘the cause of all this 
havoc to man and beast. 

Where economy, however, is only the representative of honest 
poverty, or is more properly mere self denial for some laudable pur- 
pose, for instance, to pay a parent's debts, to disencumber an_ estate 
for a son, or to provide for indigent relatives, and those who have 
natural ties upon us, —I honour those who are reduced to these ab- 
negations, and | respect the motive which occasions them. 

But how few instances do we behold of self denial, in order to 
rescue the name of a father or ofa husband, whose aslics now repose 
in the tomb, from infamy and the charge of injustice! How few 
fathers, like the victuous Cremorne, consider the honour of a departed 
son identified with their own, and will allow no one to name him with 
& claim or with a reproach in his mouth! How few instances of 
parental, of conjugal, and of filial piety, exist in this respect! Nay, 
we rarely find people resort to self denial in order to pay theirown 
personal debts ; whilst a title,ora senatorial privilege, saves them 
from arrest. Yet every day we sec acts of barbarous, contemptible, 
and pinching penury, inorder to pamper pride, to gild nothingness, 
to obtain transitory respect, which never can survive a perfect 
knowledge of the character, or rather, that kind of homage, of consi- 
deration, or deference which little minds pay to fine dress, fine furs 
niture, tothe skeletons of half starved cattle, and to pining and 
hungry livery men just hired, or just wearing out their mouth of 
warning. 

Here we behold ahaughty old maid, perhaps with Horiourable 
Miss tacked to her name, whose slender pittance would keep herself 
and waiting woman in comfort, leaving a crust forthe poor, or the 
tithe of her reverence for the noblest duties of humanity ; but, in 
order that she may give a couple of routs, and be followed daily by 
half-fed footmen of six fect high, the waiting maid and livery man 
must keep Lent-all the year round, and the poor must be driven 
trembling from he: door. 

In another quarter of the town we have the widow of high life, 
whose late husband’s debts and difficulties scarcely leave her enough 
with which to keep house ; yet must her establishment be maintained 
—the same number of domesti¢s, of horses, and of carriages, to com- 
pass which the poor quadrupeds are half-fed, and the bipeds are 
wholly unpaid, and either fed upon promises, or upon their savings 
in former places, being allowed torun on an account of board wages 
and standing wages, without any certain time of payment for either. 

Here, Miss Priscilla, whose Pa was a merchant, has fortuue 
enough for house, for servants—male and female—for hospitality, and 
for charity ; bnt, then, although ber charms are either -invisible to 
all but her own parual eye, or are declining apace, yet she may 
make a good match, and as appeasance is every thing, she must 
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have her landau to sun herself in, and her men both in livery and 
out of it. For this purpose, the hospitable board must shrink into @ 
sandwich and a glass of table beer for herself, not at home, for poor 
relations, —meagre fare for her domestics, and a sparing hand tor her 
poor cattle : add to which, coachce converts the econominal al- 
lowance of corn into ale or gin for himself, and trusts to the stimulus 
of the whip instead of hard teeding to get his sorry animals on; 
whilst the poor, who blessed the sire,now anathematize the daughter, 
with famished countenances and with angry looks. 

Knighthood has raised Sir Robert above himself. Ife was once 
the faithful picture of an honest John Bull. Substantial fare fur- 
nished the plenteous board both above stairs aud below ; his friends, 
his neighbours, his clerks, and bis servants, his porters aud shopmen, 
his dependents and the poor, ali partook of his generosity ; and every 
thing flourished. Now, he fain would be the courtier, and would 
act and look the nobleman. 

My lady, too, has suffered a metamorphosis, since she was pre- 
sented at Court. Now, Botolpi-Lane smells offensive to her nose ; 
St. Paul’s Church isan eye sore to her quality; its matin bell an 
impertinent intrusion on her first sleep ;—she must have a house in 
some of the Squares, (not Finsbury, for that has counting house 
smoke in it, and savours of sugar and tobacco, of tea and indigo, of 
odious articles of traffic from the East and West Indies :) she must 
have her villa at Richmond or at Wimbledon, and ber hot house, 
conservatory, cteetera ; not forgetting expensive dress and extrava- 
gunt losses at play, in order to pay her footing amongst the nobility. 

To meet all these expenditures, the open table is retrenched, state 
dinners are given in imitation of ininisterial ones, but differing 1 this 
leading ‘eature, that there—not a guest is asked but from some 
motive of interest, public cr private,—not a dish but is paid for again 
and again ; nor is there even a miserable rat about the house that 
dovs not bring his price with him~—Clerks, relatives, and dependents, 
are either treated as inferiors, or wholly cut; the servants’ stomachs 
are gauged by my Lady's wants, in order to pay her play debts ; 
the horses appetites are measured by the hunger of coachmen and 
grooms, unaccustomed to half allowance or short commons, and who 
purloin the corn to make up the deficit ; allis finery or misery,excess 
or starvation, (the latter always falling to the lot of the lower hard- 
working class ;) the poor have no longer any portion in their bowels 
of compassion ; nor have their bowels any portion of their forme: 
allowance; all is changed, all is external pomp and internal par- 
simovy. 

Such, too, is the rage for Fashion, that every thing is immolated 
at its shrine ; so that anempty coxcomb will puthis whole fortune 
on his back, doing injustice to all around, in order io occupy a place 
in the beau monde; and avain female will spend as much on rouge, 
odours, cosmetics, foreign frippery, and domestic dissipation, as 
would keep a whole family creditably, whilst she starves herself ar 
home, and forces her abigail either to vice or dishonesty, In order t 
nourish the en bon point of her verson, and the rose upon her chees 
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T know a lady, who has such a rage for high life, that, leaving a 
score of ynprovided kinsmen and kinswomen in Essex, she has fixed 
her head quarters in town. There she has sunk her smal! fortunc 
for an annuity ; what used to procure a substantial dinner daily, is 
converted into feathers and French lace ; four maid servants are 
turned into one footman and a char-woman ; cotisin Betty’s annuity 
pays for the share of an opera box ; the fat liorses have been scld 


for a vis-asvis with job cattle ; the cows, poultry, and favourites of 


the brute species, with all implements of horticulture, dairy, 
etcetera, are melted into a suit of pearls ; whilst the pittance of the 
poor hires the musicians for one ball. Not a fragment must be lost, 
in order to pay for the chalking of her floors; and the flowers, which 
adorn her satuon, are extracted from so many ounces diurnally pur- 
loined from the stomachs of her two established attendants ; whilst 
she shabbily receives the ¢atd money, in order to remunerate oc- 
casional entertainments, and to impose upon the ignorant as her 
regular retimue. 

These gilded meannesses, and unworthy sacrifices are, every 
where, and in every body, unbecoming and disgusting. ‘They proceed 
from a narrow heart and shallow understanding ; and are generally 
and deservedly punished by the detection of envy. The thin veil 
which covers these moral deformities is easily seen through ; and 
contempt and derision are, not unfrequently, substituted for admira- 
tion and praise, just as those who raise a dust in order to blind their 
neighbours, are obscured and smothered by it themselves. 

I spare the name of 2 Dowager, whose allowance to servants is a 
red herring or an egg each per diem, and half a pound of coarse 
bread, with the smallest beer in Europe. This enables her to keep 
a man anda boy, and to give madeira at her suppers; whilst’ port 
and sherry, and one male less, might have afforded one good meal 
to each of the inmates of her house. It happened, that the footboy’s 
stomach making an ugly rambling behind her Ladyship’s* chair at 
supper, she gave him oneof her petrifying looks, and asked bim 
what was that vile noise which she heard ? The lad (an Aberdonian) 
answered, ‘ It’s naething bu} an empty soond, my Leddy.’ A generat 
titter seized her guests, among which was 

Tue Urrorr i Loypboy. 





Extracts from Dr. King’s Anecdotes of his own Times. 


Remember (says he) a Lord Poor, a Roman Catholic peer of 
Ireland, who lived upon a smal! pension which Q. Anne had 
granted him: he was a man of honour and well esteemed ; and had 
jormerly been an officer of some distinction in the service of France. 
The Duke of Ormonde had often invited him to dinner, and he as 
viten excused himself. At lastthe Duke kindly expostulated with 
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him, and would know the reason why he so constantly refused to be 
one of his guests. My Lord Poor then honestly confessed that he 
could not afford it. ** But,” says he, “ if your Grace will put a guinea 
into my hands as often as you are pleased to invite me to dine, I will 
not decline the bonour of waiting on you.” This was done ; and my 
Lord was afterwards a frequent guest at St. James’s Square. 

My Lord Taaffe, cf Ireland, a general officer in the Austrian ser- 
vice, came into England a few years ago on account of his private 
affairs. When his friends, who had dined with him, were going 
away, he always attended them to the door, and if they offered any 
money to the servant who opened it (for he never suffered but one 
servant to appear) he always prevented them, saying, in his man- 
ner of speaking Euglish, “ If you do give, give itto me, for it was I 
that did buy the dinner.” 

The author humourously ridicules this abominable custom,by pro- 
posing an inscription to be placed over the door of every man of 
rank :— 

The fees for dining here are three half-crowns [or ten shillings] to 
be paid to the porter on entering the house: Peers or Peeresses to 
pay what more they think proper. 

The subjoined incident related of Cromwell is quite new to us, and 
exhibits that extraordinary man in a novel light. 

In the civil war, my grandfather, Sir William Smyth,was governor 
of Hillesdon House, near Buckingham, where the king bad a small 
garrison, ‘This place was besieged and taken by Cromwell, But 
the officers capitulated to march out with their arms, baggage, &c. 
As soon as they were without the gate, one of Cromwell's soldiers 
snatched off Sir W. Smyth’s hat. Le immediately complained to 
Cromwell of the fellow’s insolence, and breach of the capitulation. 
* Sir,” says Cromwell, “ if you can point out the man, oT can dis- 
cover him, I promise you he shall not go unpunished. In the mean- 
time (taking off a new beaver, which he had on his head) be pleased 
to accept this hatinstead of your own.” 

The following are very striking instances of the vice of avarice. 
The Duke of Marlborough walked from the public rooms to his 
lodgingsin Bath in order to save sixpence in Chair-hire though he 
died worth more than a million and a half sterling, 

Sir James Lowther, after changing a piece of silver in George’s 
Cotiee louse, and paying twepence for his dish of coffce, was helped 
into his chariot for he was then very old and infirm and went hoine ; 
some little time after he returned to the same cofive-house on purpose 
to acquaint the woman who. kept it, that shehad given him a bad 
halfpeuny, and demanded another in exchange for it. Sir James 
had about 40,000/. per annum, and was ata loss whom to appoint 
his heir. 

Other instances are adduced of this odious passion: one of a Com- 


* Dr. K. insinuates that this siege is pot mentioned by Clarendon, because 
heand Sir W. Smyth were “ not good friends ‘” 
You. 59. . 
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missioner Colby of the Victualling Office, worth 200,0002. who fell 
a sacrifice to his anxiety to save a bottle of wine from the dishonesty 
of his servants ; and another of his own grandfather, Sir W. Smyth, 
who agreed with Taylor, the well known oculist of that day, to couch 
him. for 60 guineas; but, though the operation was perfectly suv- 
cessful, cheated the operator into a compromise for 20, by pre- 
tending that he had only a glimmering and uncertain vision. 


=a 
INGENIOUS DEVICE. 


A’ oung gentleman from one of the universities, on paying a visit 
toa lady, a relation of his, in the country, found her in great 
affliction, for the loss of a ring of considerable value. She was certain 
that some of the servants must have got it, but she knew not against 
whom the accusation should be directed. The young gentleman, on 
hearing thefircumstances, undertook the recovery of it, provided the 
lady would humour the stratagem be proposed to make Use of 3 she 
readily consented. At dinner, therefore, the ¢onvérsation turning 
upon the loss, the scholar bousted bo much of his skill in the black 
art, that she, as they had previously agreed, desived him to exert it 
for the detection of the person who kad stolen het ring. He promised 
to make the best éxertions of his powers, And after dinher proceeded 
to business. Ile ordered a white cock to be prucured, (no other 
colour would do) and a kettle to be placed on a table in the hall; 
the cock, he told theni, was to be put underthe kettle, adding, that 
all the servants, one after anoiher, were td touch it, and that as soon 
as the guilty person laid his hand upon it, the cock would crow three 
times. Every thing being thus prepated with the greatest solemnity 
the young gentleman opened the scene. The hall was darkened, and 
the procession began. As soon as they hail each of them declared 
that they had Julfilled the directions given, and touched the cock, the 
Jight was réstored, and the centleman. examined the hands of them 
all; he found all smutied except these of one servant, who had taken 
care not t6 touch the kettle, and was beginning to hug himself for 
havingtutwitted the conjuror, who, fixing upon this cireumstance, 
chaged hin closely with the robbery ; as le could not deny it, he 
fell. down upon his knees, and asked pardon of his mistress, which she 
granted upon the restoration of her ring. 


een aE 
VIRTUE. 
Virtuous mind in a fair body, is indeed a fine picture in a good 


light, and therefore it is no “wonder that it makes the beautiful 
vex all over charms. 
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POETRY. 
ie 
SUMMER NOON. 


*FT 1S summer noon, the sky is blue, 
The grove is rich with leaty hue; 

Through the brown forest's distant glade, 

The woodbine wreathes its blushing braid; 

The ivy flings its emerald cloak 

Tu beanty on the giant oak, 

Crowned with its berries’ scarlet gem, 

The forest monarch’s diadem; 

The golden dloomed laburuums glow 

On the white poplar’s leaf of snow, 

While round the garden’s inner pale 

The matted rose and myrtle trail. 

The sun from his meridian tower 

Now flames on battlement and bower, 

And thick atong the antique wall 

Casement ond loop are open all, 

To woo the perfumed airs that glide 

Fresh from the half seen streamlet’s side, 

Then drink the peach’s breath, and twine 

Through its green veil of eglantine. 

O’er scuiptnred door and deep croisee 

Float silken blind and canopy, 

Beaming with sweet and cloistered hues, 

Like evening clouds of light and dews- 

PULCI. 





TO A SISTER. 


To. soft gale of suxnmer, though past, 
Will breathe of the rose it loved last— 
Thus, divi ‘ed by band and by sea, 

My soul whispers fondly of thee. 


And to me thon art now as a star, 

In the deep bluv of heaven —afar; 

On which, from the gloom of my lot, 

I can gaze—"till wy griefs are forgot. 

Aud my spirit, fill oft, when it tarns 

From the cold hearted crowd which it spurns, 
Confesses with pain, vet wrth pride, 

It hath found Sut one irke thee beside. 


I may err, and have err’d—for a mind 
That finds pot repose, norcan find— 
All helmless and havenless tost, 

Like a wreck on the ocean— is lost. 


But Ob! when most wild, or most weak, 
Let me think of the tear on thy clreek ; 

And, as one from a serpent would start, 
My soul and ber maduess shall part. 
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I once sighed for the wreath that is wove 
Round the brow of the blest in their love ; 
And 1 burned for the raptures that steal 
Through those hearts which are felt for and fee}. 
I once hoped the proud laurel should bloom 
Ever green on my temple, or tomb— 

And I thought round this rade harp of mine 
An amaranth leaf might entwine. 

Alas! they were dreams that pass on 

Like a cloud o’er the moon, and are gone! 
For the stone that may tell of my name 
Shall speak not of fortane or fame. 


Yet, dear one, though hopeless I be, 
Divided and distant from thee, 

My lot shall not make me repine 

Whilst thy fondness and friendship are mine. 


Farewell! with thy purity blest, 

Be stil! my own star in the west ; 

For thy beam hath a passionate spell 
Which binds me to carth—Fare thee well! 


Paris, March. EUSTACE. 











TO LYDIA. 


ADY, though all too oft mine eye 
Meet thine—forbear to blame ; 
Nor censure an unguarded sigh 
Because it breathes thy name! 


For beauty is a planet bright, 
Which rules the subject gaze ; 

And every eye a satellite 
Attracted by a blaze. 


And who hath ever marked thy face, 
So dangerously fair, 

Or gazed upon thy form of grace, 
But wished bis sphere were there 


Oh! when the fount torgets to run, 
The living gem to gleam; 

And roses, blushing at the sun, 
Grow pale beneath bis beam— 


When all is soui that charmed before, 
When young bearts cease to glow ; 
When snow white bosoms seem no more, 

Bat turn indeed to snow— 


Thea may’st thou bid the spell-bound eye 
Le passionless—e’en when 
Some form to rival thine is nigh— 
But, lady, not till then. 
EUSTACE. 





PRUDENT SIMPLICITY. 


sey AT thou may’st injnre no man, dove like be, 
And serpent lke, that none may injure thee. 











